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Wrpnespay, SEPTEMBER 5. 1792. 


SKETCH OF .THE LIFE OF ANDREW FLETCHER OF 
SALTON, ONE OF THE SENATORS OF THE COLLEGE 
OF JUSTICE, COMMONLY CALLED LorD MILToN. 


Wh pg payrait. 
Lorp Mittow, no Sie ‘friend and co-adjutor of 
Archibald duke of Argyll, as minister for Scotland, 
was the son of Henry Fletcher of Salton, the imme- 
diate younger brother of the famous Andrew Flet- 
cher, the defender of the liberty and independence of 


Scotland *. 


* The family of Salton, Fletcher, is said to be originally from the 
county of Tweeddale ; that Robert Fletcher, the first ofthe family in Scot- 
land, was of the Fletchers of Sufsex ; that Andrew, the son of Robert, was 
a merchant of eminence at Dundee, whos: son David, purchased the*estate 
of Innerpeffer, in the county of Angus, and married.a daughter of Ogil- 
vie of Pourie, by whom he had three sons, Robert, Andrew, and David. 

Robert eldest, son of the laird of Innerpeffer, succeeded to his father in 
the year 1597, when he bought the estate of Bencho,. and ocher lands in 
the same county, and died in the year 1613, leaving sx sons; Andrew; 
James provost of Dundes; Robert, to whom he gave Bencho; George 
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2 memoirs of lord Milton. Sept. §» 

His mother was the daughter of Sir David Car- 
negy of Pitarrow, baronet, and granddaughter of 
David, earl »f Southefk ; who was married to Henry 
in the year 1688. 

Lord Milton’s father, though he inherited much 
of the genius, vivacity, and probity of his family, is 
not to be traced by his public character. He was 
devout and studious, and attached to rural affairs. 

His wife appears to have been 2 woman of singn- 
lar merit and enterprise, for the benefit of her fa- 
mily, and the good of her country. She went, du- 
ring the troubles in which the family of Fletcher was 
involved, to Holland, taking with her a milkwright 
and weaver, both men of genius and enterprise in 
their "respective departments ; and by their means 
fhe secretly obtained the art of weaving and drefsing, 
what was then, as it is now, commonly called bo/- 
Jand (fine linen ;) and introdueed the manufacture 
into the village and neighbourhood of Salton *. 

Andrew, the eldest son of this respectable couple, 
was born in the yexr 1692, and educated with a view 
to the profefsion of the bar in Scotland. He was 


proprietor of the estate of Restennote in Angus; John, dean of Carlisle; 
and Patrick, who died abroad in the service of the states general of Hol- 
land. 

David Fletcher, bifhop of Argyll, was the eldest son of Andrew, the 
second son of Innerpeffer. John, che immediate younger brother of the 
bifhop, was lord advocate of Scotland in the reign of Charles 11. whose 
heir James, son of the bithop of Argyll, left an only daughter Elizabeth, 
who was married to Sir James Dalrymple of Cousland, to whom the 
brought the esate of Cianston, nuw inherited by her grandson, Sir John 
Dairymple Hamilton Macgili bart, 


* Memoirs of the family, MSS. 
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admitted an advocate on the 26th of February £717, 
one of the lords of Sefsion on the 4th of June 1724, 
and lord justice clerk on the 21st of July 1735, 
which office, on being appointed keeper of the signet 
in the year 1748, he relinquished. 

The acutenefs of lord Milton’s understanding, his 
judgement and addrefs, and his minute knowledge of 
the laws, customs, and temper of Scotland, recom- 
mended him early to the notice, favour, and confi- 
dence of Archibald duke of Argyll; and he con« 
ducted himself during the unhappy rebellion 1745, 
in the important office of lord justice clerk, with se 
much discretion, that even the unfortunate party ac- 

‘knowledged, that by the mild and judicious exercise 
of his authority, the impetuosity of wanton punith- 
ment was-restrained, and lenient measures adopted 
for the concealment, or -recal, of such of the rebels 
~as had been rather inveigled and betmayed into acts of 
hostility, than impelled by any deep laid designs to 
overturn the establifhed government. He overlooked 
or despised many of the informations which came te 
his office thvough the channels of officious malevo- 
‘lence.; and after his death many sealed letters con- 
taining such informations, were found unopened in 
his repositories. 

In the abolition of heritable jurisdictions jn Scot 
land, lord Milton engaged with fervent zeal for the 
welfare of the country ;'and he no sooner observed 
the beginning of public tranquillity, than he imprefs- 
ed the mind of his illustrious patron, Archibald duke 
of Argyll, with brilliant designs for the promotion 
ef trade, manufactures, improved agriculture, and 
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learning im Scotland. These he: signally promoted 
by the patronage and: direction of the public bank, 
the conventions of boroughs, the Britifh Linen Com- 
pany ; the protection of tenants in just litigation with 
their landlords in the court of Sefsion, and the fa- 
vouring of such Britifh acts of parliament as were 
directed towards their security ; and lastly, by the 
good government of the city of Edinburgh, the pa- 
tron ef the university, inthe choice of eminent pro- 
fefsors, particularly in the school of medicine. 

Nor was Milton inattentive to the. police and good 
morals of the country, in the appointment of fheriffs, 
and clergymen to the crown presentations ; all which, 
though in the immediate power of the duke of 
Argyll, «were -in-a great measure recommended. by 
lord Milton. 

He strenuously promoted that excellent scheme for 
the provision of the widows and children of the 
clergy ; which does so much credit likewise to the 
memory of Dr Webster, .and that of the learned and 
good Maclaurin; who instituted the calculation, which 
has stood the test not only of Dr. Price’s strictures, 
but of more important experience.. 

It is pleasing to record with honour-the -names.of 
ilustrious and worthy compatriots ; and. the_ writer 
ef this little memorial has seatce ever affected any 
other ambition than that-of being the herald.and se- 
neschal of the fame of his deserving countrymen. 

It would-be a tafk worthy . of -well. informed 
leisure, to fill up the chasms of this slight fketch 
with a succinct account of the progrefsive improve- 
ments in Scotland, from the. beginning. of Milton’s 
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career, till his death on the 13th of December 1766, 
the most rapid (perhaps) that ever took place in any 
age or country. 

I cannot conclude this memoir, without observing 
that Milton, at the age of seventy, with all the vigour, 
spirit,-and political rectitude of his excellent uncle 
Andrew Fletcher of Salton, entered into the support 
of the:proposal fora Scotch militia, with the zeal of 
a true patriot ;.and wrote an excellent letter to the 
then minister, Mr Grenville, -which ought to be yet 
subjected to the.consideration of his succefsors and of 
the country. 

It is indeed truly astonifhing, that-the descendants 
of men who f ught under the banners-of «Wallace 
and Bruce, and wrote the famors letter to-the pope, 
fhould not aspire after the- same honour and security 
which is enjeyed by Englifhmen. -An honour which 
is pofsefsed-by the Prufsians and the subjects of the 
strictest monarchies on the continent. Pudet bec 
opprobria nobis, et dict potuifse et non potuifse refelli. 

A. 


ON THE VIPER. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
#\s I am one of your constant readers, I have. fre- 
quently observed in your most industrious Bee, some 
extracts from the natural history of insects and ani- 
mals, with which a great many of your readers are 
unacquainted. The reptile which is to be the sub- 
ject of this letter, is known toa great many in this 
island ; but I suppose very few know the way.and 
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manner by which the species is propagated ; I thall, 
therefore, inform you of what came lately to my 
“knowledge of the viper or adder. 
About twelve months ago, an honest labouring 
man in this place, while at his work, observed some- 
thing lying on the side of a road, of which he at first 
took little notice ; but soow after having occasion to 
pafs that way, observed it was not in the same place 
-where he-saw it at first, whith raised his curiosity 
to take amore narrow inspection of it; when, to 
his great surprise, he found it to be an adder, of about 
‘twb feet three inches in length; the fkin of which 
was so thimthat he plainly saw some living crea- 
tures moving within it. He ‘by some means broke 
“the fkin, out of which came several thousands of 
young adders, rather more than one inch in length, 
-with black heads, the back a whitith brown, the belly 
more inclined:to white and clear. Having made these 
observations, he immediately dispatched them, in 
yease they fhould have spread abroad in the.country. 
When he came home, and told his story-of what he 
had seen, some believed him, and others not, saying 
“they had been maggots he had found in the fkin of the 
adder. And so there was no more about it, until.a 
‘few days ago, when a young man found, nearly in 
“the same place, several thousands of the same kind of 
- creatures, and nearly of the same size and colour, 
marching along a road, but no fkin was to be seen 
near by them. From which-I infer, that when they 
come to a certain size, they eat themselves out of it, 
and begin their journey. As they were within two or 
three feet of some long grafs, and about ten yards 
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from water, the man that found them stood by 
them lest they fhould go away among the grafs, and 
so lose sight of them, until another young man came 
in sight; whom he called to him, that-he might fetch - 
something to carry them home in, that they might 
be seen before they were destroyed. He came and 
told me, and I willingly went along. with him, and 
found them all marching. forward in a-determinate 
order upon the road. 

What took my attention most,. was theirorder of 
marching ;—they kept-so close together that they very 
much resembled the fhape of a large adder, being 
smaller at the head, and thicker in the middle, from 
tlience tapering all the way to the other end, 

They moved straight forward: the aggregate body 
was about one inch broad in their ranks at the head, one 
inch and one half in the middle, from thence smaller to 
the tail. They were about sixteen inches in length, 
and I think they would be about three quarters of an 
inch in depth, so that there was a great many creep- 
ing one above another, somewhat resembling a swarm 
of bees. going up into the hive. I likewise observed 
when they met with any obstruction, such asa small 
stone, that they would all iurn to one side of it; or 
if they divided their course they joined again as soon 
as they were past the cause of it. There seemed to 
be some wettifh stuff amongst them ; for when I se- 
parated a few from the main body, the dust stuck to 
them, and they could not creep but with great diffi- 
culiy ; however, they ‘seemed to guard against that 
by kee ving so closely together. 
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Having made these observations on them; I carried 
them home, to keep alive for sometime, until they 
fhould get more the appearance of the old ones, and 
put them into a wooden vefsel with some dry earth 
in the bottom; taking the hint from the curse pro- 
nounced against the serpent in holy writ. They soon 
got into order again, and «marched round and round 
the vefsel ; but by some accident, when I was out of 
the way, it was. overturned, so I judged it the safest 
way to make an end of them for fear of farther dan- 
ger. 

I send you inclosed a few of the young creatures 
that you may see them yourself, only lam afraid by 
the time you receive them they will- be so dry, you 
will not be able to judge of them properly. 

I would be much obliged to you, and, I dare 
say, so would a great many of your readers, if you 
were to give us some. information through. the chaa- 
nel of your Bee, how the species is propagated, and 
what method nature, or rather its author, has taken 
to prevent them increasing so fast ; for I have heard 
so many stories about them that I give little heed to 
any of them. If you were to addthe best remedy to 
prevent the fataleffects of their sting, it would make 
it both useful and entertaining. As this is about the 
time the bees begin to lay up their honey for winter, 
] thould think myself very happy could this letter 
only supply the place of coarse wax; to contain the 
more sweet and precious treasure. Tcommit it to 
your-disposal if you think it worth the inserting, I 
hope you will be so good as amend all inaccuracies 
in the writing which you may find it. If not I hum- 
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bly submit myself to your superior judgement. “Be 
afsured, however, that I am, Sir, the coastant ad- 
mirer of your writings and publications. 


G. R. H. 

P.S. Although I have once or twice called them 
young adders in this letter, yet ] am no way confirm-, 
ed in my opinion that they really are so. Their order 
“of marching makes me think they were not maggots; 
and it is not agreeable with the natural history of 
the viper to suppose they increase so fast; I thall 
therefore wait for your opinion of them, which 
will be gratefully received. I have mentioned all 
the particulars I observed about them*. 


* Along with the above was received by the Editor in aseparate paper, 
ral dried small animals, to appearance. One end was clearly dis- 
‘tinguifhable from the other, bya small black ddt, which is supposed to be 
- the head, the rest was so much fhrivelled up in the drying as not to be 
distinguithable. 

The phenomenen here described is certainly very uncommon, ‘and the 
the attention of the curious. That it was a nest of young vipers, as the 
writer evidently ‘suspected, seems net to be very probable. The viper 
is known to be a viviparous animal, and produces its young nearly in the 
common way, in as far as I have able to learn. I never myself 
had an opportunity of making any observations on the common ad- 
der, but agentleman to whom I fhewed the above, afsured me, he had seen 
four or five young ones, about three inches long, and perfectly active, ta- 
ken out of the body of aa adder that was kifled. 

It is probable some of my country readers may have had opportunities 
of observing the adder while with young, in various degrees of. advance- 
ament; and it is also pofsible that some of them may have remarked the 
same appearance that has been described by this correspondent, and may 
be able to throw some light upon it. Any elucidations on this head will be 
“very acceptable. 

Fifhes that are generated from spawn, are, I believe, the most produc- 
tive of all animals ; and these sometimes attach themselves tu one another, 
when young, very closely in thoals, somewhat resembling the phenomenoa 
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DIscovERI£Es IN THE INTERIOR PARTS OF AFRICA. 


Tue afsociation insti r promoting discoveries 
in the interior parts of Africa, of whose labours some 
accounts were given in the Bee, vol. i. p. 15 and 96, 
‘continue with unremitting ardour in their pursuits ; 
and have lately printed, for the use of the subscribers 
enly, an account of a continuation of their discove- 


here described. I had once occasion to observe a circumstance of this 
sort myself, respecting ecls, which being curious, and nothing of the same 
sort taken notice of in any natural history of that animal I have seen, 
I thall briefly state for the satisfaction of the reader, 

MIGRATION OF EELS. 

‘Having occasion to be once on a visit at a friend’s house on Deeside 
in Aberdeenshire, I often delighted to walk by the banks of the river “p 
mark the phenomena that occurred. I go0n observed something like a 
long black string moving along the edge of the river in fhoal water. Up- 
on closer inspection I discfvered that this was a thoal of young eels, 
so closely joined together, as to appear, on a superficial view, one continu- 
ed body, moving brifkly up against the stream. To avoid the retard 
‘ment they experienced from the force of the currentthey kept close along 
the water’s edge the whole way, following all the bendings and sinuosities 
of the river. Where they were embayed, and in still water, the fhoal di- 
dated in breadth, so as to be s®mezimes near a foot broad, but when 
they turned a cape, where the current was strong, they were forced to oc~ 
cupy lefs space, and prefs close to the fhore, struggling very hard till they 
paised it. 

This fhoal continued to move.on without interruption night and diy 
for several weeks. Their progrefs might be at the rate of about one mile 
in the hour. It was easy to catch as many of the animals as you pleased, 
though they were very active and nimble. They were eels perfectly 
formed in every respect, but not exceeding two inches in length. J cop - 
ceive that the fhoa! did not contain, on an average, lefs than from twelve 
to twenty in breadth, so that the number that pafsed,.on the whole, du- 
ring their progrefs, must have been very great. Whence they came or 
whether they went I know not. The place I remarked them at was 
six miles from the sea. And I 2m told the same phenomenon takes 
place there every year about the same seasen. Edit, 
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ries since the former publication; with a sight of 
which the Editor having been favoured, he makes 
haste to lay before his readers an abstract of the im-. 
portant discoveries it contains. 

It seems perfectly astonifhing that Africa, the: 
northern parts of which are almost at our very door,, 
fhould have remained for so many centuries so to-. 
tally unknown to. the natives of Europe. It now 
appears that the vast tract of country which lies 
behind the kingdom of Morocco, that has hitherto 
been deemed a steril and inhospitable desart, which 
geographers. had no other way of delineating but: by 
inserting figures. of elephants, and other wild beasts, 
in their maps, is, in many places,.a rich and fertile: 
country, abounding with people who are no strangers 
to industry and. arts, and considerably advanced in: 
civilization and refinement of manners.. 

By the former publication of this society, the pubs 
lic were made acquainted with the singular confor-. 
mation of that extensive.district in the northern parts: 
of Africa, which hath hitherto been, denominated: 
Zaara, or the desert, which exhibits appearances not 
more novel to the naturalist than. interesting to. the 
philosopher. It may be called a vast sea of sand,, 
having islands interspersed through it, which abound 
with the richest productions of the vegetable king» 
dom, and are inhabited by various tribes. of people 
in different degrees of civilization, and carrying on 
with each. other an expensive and. precarious traffic, 
not by means of fhips, but by caravans of camels, 
which are sometimes overwhelmed in billows of sand,, 
and sunk into endlefs oblivion, 
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Beyond this district, which is only habitable in 
those spots where springs abound on the surface, and 
where of course the sands are either entirely inter- 
rupted, or of small depth, and which we have compa- 
red to islands, it now appears, that another district, 
consisting of firmer materials, begins in which 
mountains arise in various directions, that produce 
rivers of great magnitude, which net only add ferti- 
lity to the country, but facilitate the commerce of 
those numerous tribes of people -who inhabit their 
borders. This fertile zone, besides smaller streams, 
is watered by the Senegal, the Gambia, the Niger, 
and the Nile. Part of this district forms the sub- 
ject of the present publication ; and the discoveries 
respecting it are already great and highly interest+) 
ing; but hitherto only a small part of it has been 
imperfectly explored. The internal parts of that 
immense tract of country,-which extends from the 
Niger southward to Caffraria, remains yet to be in- 
vestigated, and will furnifh many future memoirs 
from a society which promises to add much more 
to the sum total of human knowledge, than was ex- 
pected when it was first instituted. May they con- 
tinue steady in their pursuits, and be as fortunate 
as they hitherto have been, in finding men calculated 
for engaging in the arduous tafk of discovery ! 

The public have already heard some surmises of 
the existence of a large town on the banks of the 
Niger, called Houfsa, which seemed to be so wonder- 
ful, and it appeared so impofsible that a place of 
such magnitude as it was represented to be, could 
have so long been totally unknown in Europe, if 
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such a place there had been, that its existence was 
doubted by many. It now appears undeniable that 
such a place does actually exist. The circumstances 
that have led to this conclusion, and the steps that 
have been taken for extending our discoveries still 
farther in Africa, will be learat from the following 
abstract of the publication of the society, which fhall 
be given, as much as our limits will admit, in the 
words of the ingenious compiler of this account. 

An Arab called Shabeni had, two years ago, 
given to the society an account of an empire on the 
banks of the Niger, which strongly attracted the 
attention of the society. He said ‘ that the popu. 
lation of Houssa, its capital, where he resided two 
years, was equalled only (as far as his knowledge 
extended) by that of London and Cairo: and in his 
rude unlettered way, he described the government 
as monarchical, yet not unlimited ; its justice as se- 
vere, but directed by written laws; and the rights 
of landed property as guarded by the institution of 
certain heredjtary officers, whose functions appear tq 
be similar to those of the Canomgoes of Hindostan, 
and whose important and complicated duties imply 
an unusual degree of civilization and refinement. 

‘ For the probity of their merchants, he exprefsed 
the highest respect; but remarked, with indigna- 
tion, that the women were admitted into society, and . 
that the honour of the hufband was often insecure. | 

‘ Of their written alphabet he knew no more than 
that it was perfectly different from the Arabic and 
the Hebrew characters ; but he described the art of 
writing as common in Houfsa. And when he acted 
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the manner in which their pottery is made, he gave, 
unknowingly to himself, a representation of the 
Grecian wheel. 

‘ In pafsing from Houfsa to Tombuctoo, in which: 
last city he resided seven years, he found the banks 
of the Niger more numerously peopled than: those of 
the Nile, from Alexandria to Cairo; and his mind: 
was obviously imprefsed with higher ideas of the 
wealth and grandeur of the empire of Houfsa, thar 
those of any other kingdom he had seen, England 
alone excepted. 

* The existence of the city of Houfsa, and: the em- 
pire thus described by Shabeni, was strongly con+ 
firmed by the letters which the committee received 
from his majesty’s consuls at Tunis and Morocco, 
and with this additional circumstance of information 
from them, that both at Tunis and Morocco, the 
eunuchs of the seraglio were brought from the city 
of Houfsa. 

* Anxious to investigate the truth of these acs 
counts, and impatient to explore the origin a 
course of a river that might pofsibly open to: Britain 
a commercial pafsage to rich and populous nations, 
the committee embraced the proposals which the ar= 
dour of a new mifsionary offered to their acceptance. 
For major Houghton, who was formerly a captain in 
' the 6oth regiment, and in the year 177g had’ acted 
under general Rooke as fort major, in the island of 
Goree, exprefsed his willingnefs to undertake the 
execution of a plan, which he heard they had formed, 
of penetrating to the Niger by the way of the Gam- 
bia. 
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‘ His instructions, accordingly, were to ascertain 
the course, and, if pofsible, the rise aud termination of 
that mysterious river ; and after visiting the cities of 
Tombuctoo and Houfsa, to return by the way of the 
desert, or by any other route which the circumstan- 
«es of his situation at the time fhould recommend to 
his choice.’ 

This new mifsionary is thus characterized in a 
succeeding part of this publication. ‘ The obstacles 
he has surmounted, and the dangers he has escaped, 
appear to have made but little imprefsion on his 
mind; a natural intrepidity of character, that seems 
inaccefsible to fear, and an easy flow of constitutional 
good humour, that even the roughest accidents of 
life have no power to subdue, have formed him, in 
a peculiar degree, for the adventure in which he is 
engaged : and such is the darknefs of his complexion, 
that he scarcely differs in appearance from the Moors 
of Barbary, whose drefs in traveiling he intended te 
afsume.’ 

This adventurous traveller left England on the 
16th October 1790. He arrived at the entrance of 
the Gambia on the 1oth of November, and was. 
kindly received by the king of Barra, who remem- 
bered the visit the major had formerly paid to him 
from the island of Goree; and who now, in return 
for a small present ef the value of L.20, chearfully 
tendered protection and afsistance as far as his do- 
minions or influence extended, 

He proceeded up the river to Juniconda, where he 
purchased a horse to go by land to Medina, the ca- 
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pital of Woolli, where he was kindly and hospitably 
received. 

* The town of Medina,’ he says, ‘ is situated at 
the distance of about goo miles, by water, from the 
entrance of the Gambia; and the country adjacent 
abounds with corn and cattle ; and, generally speak. 
ing, in all things that are requisite for the support, 
er efsential to the comfort of life.’ Po + 

In a letter from this place to his wife, major 
Houghton, ‘ delighted with the healthinefs of the 
country, the abundance of the game, the security 
with which he made his excursions on horseback, 
and above all, with the advantages that would attend 
the erection of.a fort on the salubrious and beautiful 
hill of Fatetenda, where the Englifh once had a fac- 


‘tory, he exprefses his earnest hope that his wife will 
“hereafter accompany him to a place, in which an in- 
-come of ten pounds a year will support them in af- 
‘fluence ; and that fhe will participate with him in the 
‘pleasure of rapidly acquiring that vast wealth which 
‘he imagines its commerce will afford.’ 


His prospects however were, for the present, sud- 


-denly blasted. A +: almost all his trea- - 


sures, together with a'great part of the town. His 
interpreter ran Off with his cavalry,—a trade gun 


which he -had purthased in the river, burst ini his ~ 
hand, and wounded ‘him severely,—yet not suc-* 
“cumbing, he preceeded for Bambouk, in company . 


with a slave merchant, ‘on the eighth of May, by 
moorilight, and on-foot, with two afses, which the 
servant of the slave merchant offered to drive with 


-his-own, and-which carried the wreck of his for- 
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tune; and journeying by-a north-east course, arrived 
on the fifth day at the uninhabited frontier which,se- 
parates the kingdoms of Woolli and Bondon. 

* He had. now pafsed the former limit of European 
discovery, and while he remarks with pleasure the 
numerous and extensive population of this unvisited 
country, he observed that the long black hair, and 
copper complexion of the inhabitants announce their 
Arab origin,’ 

After a journey of 150 miles, he reached the banks 
of the Falemé, the south-western boundary of the king. 
dom of Bambouk. Its stream was exhausted by. the 
advanced; state of the dry. season, and its bed exhibi-~ 
ted an appearance of slate intermixed with gravel. 

‘ Bambouk is inhabited by a nation whose woolly 
hair and sable complexions. bespeak. them of the 
negro race, but whose character seems tb be varied 
in proportion as the country rises from the plains of 
its western division to the high lands on the east. 
Distinguifhed into sects, like the people of Woolli 
and Bondou, by different tenets, of Mahommedans 
and Deists, they are equally at peace with each other, 
and mutually tolerate the respéetive opinions they, 
condemn. , : 

.* Agriculture and pasturage, as in the negro 
states on. the ceast of the Atlantic, are their chief oce 
cupations ; but the progrefs which they have made 
in the manufacturing arts is such as enables them to 
smelt their iren, ore, and to furnifh the several in- 
struments of hufbandry. and war ; cloth of cotton on 
the other hand, which on this part of Africa seems 
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to be the universal wear, they appear to weave, by a 
difficult and laborious procefs.’ 

The common food of the people is rice. They: 
make a kind of fermented liquor from honey. 

He was here pillaged of a great part of his small 
remaining stores by the king of Bondou, who had: 
just terminated a succefsful war, by which he acqui- 
red a considerable part of the dominions of the king 
of Bambouk. This calamity the latter ascribed to the 
French, with whom he traded from Senegal, having: 
neglected to supply him with gunpowder and mili- 
‘tary stores; while the Englifh with whom his ene- 
my dealt, had been regularly supplied with those: 
articles from the Gambia. 

He afterwards proceeded with great difficulty to 
Ferbanna the capital of the kingdom of Bombouk, si- 
tuated on the eastern side of the Serra Coles, or river 
of gold, where he was kindly entertained. He there 
made an agreement with a respectable merchant of: 
Bambouk, who offered to conduct him on horseback 
to Tombuctoo, and to-attend him back to the Gam- 
bia. The king gave him at parting, as a mark of 
his esteem, anda pledge of future friendfhip, a.pre~ 
sent of a purse of gold. 

* With an aceount of these preparations the major: 
eloses his dispatch of the 14th of July; and.as the 
society are informed by a letter from. Dr Laidley, 
his correspondent on the Gambia, that on the 22d of 
December no later advices. had been received; there 
seems.the strongest reason to believe that the majon 
descended the eastern hills of Bambouk, and proceeds 
ed on his road to Tombuctoe.’ 
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Such are the outlines of this interesting journal. 
The elegant writer of this publication thus remarks 
on the information obtained ftom him : 

‘ The journey of major Houghton from the Gam- 
bia to the kingdom of Bambouk, has enlarged the 
limits of European discovery ; for the intermediate 
kingdom of Bondou was undescribed by geographers: 
and the information he has obtained from the king 
of Bambouk, as well as from the native merchants 
with whom he conversed, has not only determined 
the course, and fhewn, in a great degree, the origin 
of the Niger; but has furnifhed the names of the 
principal cities erected on its banks ; fortunately, too, 
the accounts which he has thus transmitted, are 
strongly confirmed by the intelligence which his ma- 
jesty’s consul at Tunis has collected from the Bar- 
bary merchants, who trade to the c:ties of Tombuc- 
too and Houfsa, and whose commercial connections 
extend to the highest navigable parts of the Niger. 
Nor is this the only advantage for which the com- 
mittee are indebted to the public spirit and indefati- 
gable zeal of consul Magra; for the specimens of the 
vegetable productions of the countries on the south 


of the desert, which the acquaintance he has culti- 


vated with the conductors of the caravans has en- 


-abled him to send to the committee, afford a satisfac- 


tory proof that the account which their printed nar- 
rative, on the authority of Shereef Imhammed, has 
given of several of those productions, is faithful to 
the objects it describes. And the relation he has 
transmitted of-the routes from Tunis to Ghedesmes, 
and from thence to Cafhna and Tombuctoo, have fur- 
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nifhed important materials for elucidating the geo- 
gtaphy of the desert. 

‘ But though we have now afsurance that the 
Wiger has its rise in a‘chain of mountains which 
bound the eastern side of the kingdom of Bambouk, 
and that it takes its course in a contrary direction 
from that of the Senegal and the Gambia, which flow 
en the opposite side of the same ridge, yet the place 
ef its final destination is still unknown ; for whether 
it reaches the ocean, or is lost, as several of the rivers 
of mount Atlas are, in-the immensity of the desert; 
or whether, like the streams of the Caspian, it ter~ 
minates in a:vast inland sea, are questions on which 
there hangs an impenetrable cloud. 

* From a pafsage in Eschylus, in which Prome- 
theus relates to Io the story of her future wanderings, 
there is reason to believe that some of -the ancients 
imagined the river Niger to be the southern branch 
of the Egyptian Nile, which others represented as 
rising in the hills, to which they gave the fanciful 
name of the mountains of the Moon. The pafsage 

-from Eschylus, as translated by Potter, is exprefsed 
in the following words: 


a Avoid the Arimaspian troops. 
Approach them not, but seek 

A land far distant, where the tawny race 

Dwell near the fountains of the sun, and where 

The. Nigris pours his dufky waters ; wind 

Along his banks till thou fhalt reach the fall, 

Where, from the mountains with papyrus crown’d, 

The venerable Nile impetuous pours 

His headlong torrent; he fhall guide thy steps 

To those irriguous plains, whoce triple sides 

His arms surround; there have the tates decreed 


Thee and thy sons to form the lengthen’d line.” 
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‘ The accounts received by the committee, of the 
_probable facility of opening a trade from great Bri- 
tain to the various cities on the Niger, encourage a 
belief that the inland regions of Africa may soon be 
united with Europe in that great bond of commer. 
cial fellowfhip which the mutual wants and different 
productions of the other continents of the globe have 
‘happily establifhed. Much, undoubtedly, we thajl 
have to communicate, and something we may have 
to learn: for the merchants of Barbary afsert that 
the people of Houfsa have the art of tempering their 
iron with more than European {kill ; and that their 
files in particular are much superior to those of 
Great Britain and France. 

‘ To what degrees of refinement the unmeasured 
length of succefsive generations may have improved 
their manufactures ; or to what arts, unknown and 
unimagined in Europe, their ample experience may 
have given rise, the next dispatches from major 
Houghton may probably disclose. ‘That in some of 
these insulated empires the knowledge and the lan- 
guage of ancient Egypt may still imperfectly sur- 
vive, is not an unpleasing supposition: nor is it ab- 
solutely impofsible that the Carthagenians, who do 
not appear to have perifhed with their cities, may 
have retired to the southern parts of Africa; and, 
. though lost to the world in the vast oblivion of the 
desert, may have carried with them to the new re- 
gions they occupy, some portion of those arts and 
sciences, and of that commercial knowledge, for 
which the inhabitants of Carthage were once so emi- 
ently famed.’ 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Bee, by Mira. 
THERE is a point beyond which the human mind can- 
not suffer, and there are also bounds, beyond which 
human calamity cannot extend. Reflect, my beloved 
friend, with humble gratitude; reflect how far you 
are yet from reaching the verge of that frightful 
gulph. Reason, religion, friendthip, and conscious 
rectitude, are yours ; open ‘your heart to those con- 
solations which these supply ; and above all, let the 
consideration of the fhortnefs of life mitigate the se- 
verity of its sufferings, and the afsured hope of that 
which is to come, teach you to rise superior to them; 
seek relief from that Being, who, in times of extre- 
mnity, often brings us unhoped deliverance, and is 
alike powerful .and willing to afsist those who put 
their trust in his aid. It is by awful dispensations, 
and in hours of peculiar darknefs, that the Almigh- 
ty teaches his feeble creatures, to raise their eyes 
from second causes, and what they call fortuitous 
events, to Him, the great first Cause and supreme 
Governor of the universe. It is then their virtues 
are made perfect by discipline,—that their faith 
.triumphs over the world: it is then the most en- 
lightened of the human race are brought to a feeling 
sense of their own ignorance, that with ,humility 
they adore what they cannot comprehend, and cry 
out, Man is error and ignorance! Being of beings 


Ahave mercy upon us ! 
. Ah why has heaven condemn’d me to sustain 
This grief, for ills I never can relieve; . 
Why must I only weep the wretches’ pain, 
Prove the warm w/fh, yet want the pow’r to give; 


« 
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Why mark true merit immaturely fade, 
Uncherifhed, unprotected and unknown ; 
Lost in obscurity’s remotest thace, 
The buds of genius blasted soon as blown! 
Why must I see unpitied, unredreis’d, 
The cruel injuries of wanton pow’r ; 
Forc’d to conceal tht anguith of my breast, 
Denied to succour whom I most deplore! 
Yet heaven can witnefs [ ne’er with’d for wealth, 
Nor the gay follies of a foreign iand.; 
Ne’er sacrific’d to pleasure, peace and healthy 
Nor indolence preferr’d to useful toil ; 
Mine was the with, far from the world to plan 
The moral taie, instructive of my kind ; 
To point the best pursuits of social man, 
And form by stealth the uncorrupted mind 
Unnotic’d to: convey the prompt supply, 
To chear dull poverty’s obscure abode; 
To-rcad the language of the grateful eye, 
Catch the warm praise, and point as due to-God; 
Of youth the kind affections to engage, 
To nourtth tender infancy with bread; 
With kind compatsion cherith feeble age, 
And give the cordial which I yet may need. 
Yer say is happinefs to wealth allied, 
Had Heaven so will’d, it ne’er had been afsign’d, 
To gratify the with of pamper’d pride, 
Or work the purp:se of th” invidious mind. 
Hence vain complaints; hence and be heard no more! 
Heaven's wond’rous plan, to Heav'n is only knowas 
Perhaps endowd’d with affluence and pow’r, 
That insolence F hate had been my own ; 
With pleasure circled, and secure from fear, 
Perhaps a stranger to each softer tie 
I ne’er had known compafsion’s cordial tear, 
The thousand cordial sweets of sympathy. 
Though wealth by providence has been deny’dy. 
Fair is my lot, no niggard blifs is mine; 
For I can heal the wounds of honest pride, 
And teach revenge its purpose:to resign 
Can cherifh modest merit with applause, 
With kindnefs soothe the apprehensive mind ’;, 
Can plead with boldnefs virtue’s injur’d cause, 
Or hide the frailties of my feeble kind: 
And oft the-anguith of the bursting heart, 
The gentle voice of friendfhip will restrain;: 
A mite to indigence will joy impart, 
A pitying sigh, some respite give to painy 
A cheerful taie deceive the weight of years, 
A doubtful hope, the trembling tear suspend, 
A welcome look dispell a lover's fears. 
A simple sonnet pleaseva partial friend, 
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And these are mine, now I these gifts dispise, 
Eternal power, to whom each gift I ewe, 
With-hold even from my prayers the means of vice, 
Nor let my with fulfill’d procure my woe. Mira, 


OP L4E~ 
TAK TENT AND BE WARY. 
A SCOTS SONG NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE, 
- * 
* Hew! lafs, but you're canty and vogie! 
© Wow but your cen look pawky and roguie! 
© What was ye dooing in yonder green bogie, 
€ Up in this morning sae airy and grey ?” 
*¢ I've been wi’ someboddie,—what need ye to speer ? 
** I've been wi’ young Jamie,—lI've been wi” my dear! 
*¢ God save me! my muther will mifs me, I fear : 
*¢ D’ye ken laf he’s courting me a’ the lang day!” 
Il. 
© O Kate! tak tent’ and be warie; 
¢ Jamie’s a sad ane! he never will marry: 
‘ Think o° poor Tibby !—he’s left her to carry 
¢ Bjack, burning fhame till the day that fhe die!?” 
‘¢ T carena for Tibby,—a glaiket young quean! 
** Her gaits wi’ the fallows, we a° ken lang syne3 
*¢ The heart o’ my laddie I never can tyne, 
*¢ He.premis’d.to marry me down on yon.lea! 
III. 
¢¢ QO no! I need nae ba-warie ; : 
‘* Yes, yes! he means for to marry; - 
s¢ Wi’ mony sweet kifses he ca’d me his déarie, 
** And swore he wad tak me before beltan day !” 
© O Kate, Kate! he'll deceive ye, 
« (The deil’s in the cheil! he does naithing but grieve me,) 
* He’s fu’ o” deceit, gin ye like to believe me, 
* The fause loon last night said the same thing to me.” 
Iv. 
¢¢ Dear Jean but you're unco camstrarie, 
s¢ Ye'll ne’er let a boddie trou ever theyll marry ; 
s¢ Ye’ve now gi’en me something that’s no light to, carry 5 
«¢ *T will lie at my heart till the day that I die!” 
She gaid awa sighing,—fhe gaid awa wae ; 
Her mither flet sare, for her biding, away ; 
She sat down to spiny~—ne’er a word could the say, 
But drew out a thread wi’ the tear in her ee ! 
Vv. 
«¢ O yes! tis time to be warie; 
“ jens a sad ane,—he never will marry 5 
‘¢ He may rise in the morning, and wait till he’s weary, 
** He’s no see my face this year and a day.” 
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She raise wi’ the lav’rock,—fhe milked her cow; 
She sat down by her leglin, and *gan for to rue ; 
Young Jamie came by,—her heart lap to her mou, 
And the trow’d ilka word that the fause loon did say 


O dear how lafses will vary ! 

Sometimes they're duubtfu’,.*tis then they are warie; 

But when ¢ luve comes louping,’ they ay think we’! marry 
And trust like poor Kate to what fause loons will say. 


-_—. 


POMPEY’S GHOST. 
I . 


From perfect and unclouded day, 
From joys complete without allay, 
And from a spring without decay, 
1 came by Cynthia's borrow’d beams, 
To visit my Cornelia’s dreams, 
And bring them still sublimer themes. 
Il. 
Iam the man you lov'd before 
These streams had wath’d away my gore, 
And Pompey now fhall bleed no more ; 
Nor hall my vengeance be withstood, 
Nor unattended by a flood 
Of Roman and Egyptian blood. 
itl. 
Cesar, himself, it hall pursue, 
His days fhall troubled be, and few, - 
And he fhall fall by treason too; 
He, by a justice all-divine, 
Shall fall a victim at my fhrine ; , 
As I was his he fhall be mine. 
Iv. 
Thy troubled life regret no more, 
For fate will waft thee soon afhore, 
And to thy Pompey thee restore ; 
Where guilty heads no crowns hall wear, 
Nor my Cornelia fhed a tear, 
Nor Cesar be dictator there. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT THAT THE SALT LAWS PRODUCE 


ON THE REVENUE IN SCOTLAND. 
, , 
? oe 
Havine thowed, Bee vol. viii. p. rs0 & 192, and vol. x- 


p- 297, to what an intolerable degree the salt laws ope- 
rate in retarding the industry of the people of Scotland, 
I fhall now proceed to enquire in what manner they affect 
the national revenue. 

The total net produce of salt duties in Scotland, accor- 
ding to Sir John Sinclair’s account of the revenue, ap- 
pears to be for the whole of Scotland, anno 1789 *, 
L..9293 : 10: 14. 

By the third report of the committee of parliament, on 
fifheries, it appears, that in the counties of Argyll, Inver- 
nefs, Sutherland, Caithnefs, Orkney, Shetland, Nairn, and 


Cromarty, the account of customs. stodd thus, for the 
average of ten years preceding 1784. 

Grofs annual produce,y ~ - —- — L.507312 © 
Expence of collecting, including custom- 


house cruizers for that part of the is- 
land, - - -§ = - = = = 10,105 10 Ir 


Payments exceed the produce +, — L.5031 1811 
So that government pays nearly twice as much as it draws in 
these counties, on the single branch of customs ; and a de- 
falcation of revenue to the amount of more than five 
thousand pounds a-year is incurred. The excise account 
is. little different. 

‘But this is not the whole of the lofs incurred by the 
revenue on account of the salt laws. Because of these 


* History of public revenue, part iii, p. 344. 
t Account of the present state of the Hebrides, Introduction, p, 65. 
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laws, it has been fhown, that the fitheries among the is- 
lands, and the trade in fith, has been entirely precluded ; 
and in order to have any fifheries at all, government has 
been obliged to grant bounties for vefsels fifhing for her- 
rings, and a debenture on the exportation of these from 
Britain ; neither of which would have been necefsary had 
the trade in salt and fith been perfectly free. These two 
drains from the revenue must therefore be deducted. This 
account on an average of years preceding 1783, stands 
thus : : 
Bounties paid on bufses in Scotland*, L.14,082 15 .0 
Premiums on exportation+, - - - 6051 I1 10 
To which must be added, premiums for 

Scotch herrings, and hard fith exported 

from England, supposed to be about, 2000 0 © 
Add also the annual lofs on the customs, 

asabove, - - - - - - = = 5038 18 i18 
Add farther the premiums granted by the 

society for encouraging fifheries in 

Scotland, at least, per annum, - - - 2000 0 «© 
Total outgivings, - - - - - = - 29,166 5 9 
From that deduct the net proceeds of 

the salt duties, - - - = = = 9209310 £ 


Outgoings exceed the incomings, - L.19,872 15 8 

So that the revenue sustains a clear annual lofs of nearly 
twenty thousand pounds a-year. 

This, however, is only a small part of the lofs; for when ~ 
the matter is fairly investigated, we ought to advert, not 
only to the net lofs that is annually sustained ; but to that 
cught to be added the net revenue which would accrue to 
the state, were these people put into such a situation as 


* See third report of the committee of fifheries, Appendix, No. 4. ~ 
+ Ibid. 
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to enable them to be in as prosperous circumstances as 
other parts of the country, so as to pay taxes in an equal 
proportion. 

There are at least 500,000 inhabitants in those counties 
ef Scotland above enumerated, who, instead of paying taxes 
to the exchequer, actually draw a considerable sum from 
it. 

Suppose that in the whole of England, and the re- 
maining parts of Scotland, there are eight millions of 
people. 

These eight millions of people yield at present a free 
revenue of more than sixteen millions to the exchequer. 

Of course, at the same rate, this ~half million ought, if 
they were in equally prosperous circumstances, to pay one 
million of free taxes into the exchequer. 

At this rate it is obvious that government loses an an- 
nual revenue of about L.1,030,009 for the sake of obtaining 
an annual income of lefs than L. 10,000 only. “Can any 
conduct be more irrational, were humanity entirely out of 
the question ! ! F 

Neither is thjs the whole of the lofs that revenue sus- 
tains. If the same system be persisted in, emigrations 
from these countries must continue to increase; the num- 
ber of people there must annually diminifh ; and with it, 
‘the present strength of the country be impaired, and its 
future resources be cut off. 

But fhould this opprefsive system of legislation be aban- 
doned, and the people put into easy circumstances, their 
numbers would rapidly increase. In a fhort time, instead 
of a half, there would be a whole million of inhabitants, 
yielding a revenue of at least two millions, which might 
soon increase to a degree that no person can at present 
form an idea of. 

Let us not think that these ideas are chimerical. Spain, 
in the time of Augustus, contained fly millions of 
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people. In consequence of a succefsion of absurdities in 
their system of legislation, they are diminifhed now to 
eight. And, by an opposite management, the United Pro- 
vinces, which, at the first mentioned period, contained not 
perhaps two thousand inhabitants, contain now more than 
two millions. 

Some will object to the pofsibility of ever sustaining a 
numerous population in the Highlands and Isles of Scot- 
Jand. The soil, they will tell you, is poor, and the climate 
unfavourable; it is therefore in vain to hope that ‘this 
part of the country can ever become populous or wealthy. 
‘Those, however, who argue thus, do not seem to be suffici- 
ently aware of what can be effected by man, when under 
a rational and mild system of government. Countries much 
more destitute of resources, under the vivifying influence 
of a wise system of legislation, have become much more 
populous than the most fertile kingdoms in Europe, 
“The canton of Appenzel,” says Mr Robert in his Voyage 
dans les xu. cantons Sutf/ses, p. 229, “a small district, part of 
which is occupied by glacieres, inaccefsible rocks, ravines, 
and precipices, offers a population of fifty-five thousand 
inhabitants, which, m proportion to its extent, greatly sur- 
pafses the most fertile countries. The canton of Appen- 
zel contains seventeen hundred inhabitants for every 
square league ; neither 'the rich plains of the Milanese, nor 
the most fertile provinces of France, nor even the United 
Provinces, vivified by an immense commerce, does present 
such a population, 

“ I had seen,” says he with surprise, “ the multitude of 
habitations scattered along the mountains, on approaching 
towards St Gall; my astonifhment redoubled, and was 
carried to the highest pofsible pitch, when I entered into 
the canton.of Appenzel. In places which are not suscep- 
tible of any culture, in an immense valley, where they nei-- 
ther gather wheat, nor wine, nor legumes, nor barley, nor 





— 
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rye, nor oats, nor fruits; where the soil neither produces 
hemp, vor flax, nor oil, not even potatoes; in these wild 
places which nature had devoted to solitude and deserti- 
on, what a prodigy is it to see the mountains covered, even 
to the top, with houses which seem to form a continued 
village without bounds! so near do they approach to each 
other. 

« Appenzel, itself, which, considering the nature of the 
country, and its position, ought only to present a few 
straggling and miserable hamlets, is a beautiful bu ch, 
the greatest part of the houses in which are painted, and 
whose inhabitants live at their ease. 

“ ‘This magnificent burgh seems to be separated from 
the rest of the universe. Nature has fhut up the avenues 
to it. The communication is such that it can only be 
approached by means of woodden stairs fixed to the rock. 
Neverthelefs, independent of a numerous population, the 
inhabitants are well clothed, well fed, and the inns well 
served.” 

Will any one who knows the Highlands of Scotland 
pretend to say, that it does not pofsefs natural advantages 
infinitely beyond what the canton of Appenzel enjoys? 
Yet if freedom and judicious laws have been sufficient to 
clothe these barren and inacefsible hills with habitations, 
and to make the people live there in chearful affluence, 
what might not a small fhare of the same political wisdom 
effect in the last ;—with the poet we may well say of this, 

That all is the g ft ot industry. 

But if government {hall bind the hands of the vigorous, 
and thus dry up the very sources of affluence, is it pof- 
sible to avoid execrating the power that is exerted, not to 
encourage industry, but to reprefs it ;—not to protect the 
people, but to annoy them ;—not to invite inhabitants to 
add to our poptilation, our strengh, and our wealth, but te 
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eompel our people to, fly from these inhospitable fhores, 
epd-to seek that support among a foreign nation, thet 
their own, unwise legislators have thought it was not 
worth their. while te afford them? I have no desire to 
promote national disgust ; but it is impofsible for me ever 
to contemplate this subject, without experiencing an indig, 
nant feeling that overcomes every other consideration. 
Let not those who observe the present prosperity of 
Britain. in other, respects, turn, their eyes. from this disa- 
grteeable scene with contempt, or- think. it unworthy of 
their notice. The progrefs of depopulation, when it once 
begins, is rapid ‘beyond what can be conceived; and ex- 
tends its influence much farther than any person will easi- 
ly believe. Spain, when in the plenitude of her power; 
when her empire embraced half the globe, and her arms 
made all the nations tremble; Spain, at that moment, in- 
toxicated with pride, and despising the dictates of reason, 
drove from her realms at once about a million and a half 
of her industrious people! In vain did men of sense 
point out. the consequences. to. government ; these /ower 
people were beneath their attention ; but with the lofs of 
these people, the businefs of those which remained was 
prodigiously slackened, their wealth of course was dimi- 
nifhed. The taxes they formerly paid with ease, fell 
fhort of the usual sum; new burdens must. be imposed ;.- 
which not being paid with ease, gave room for fiscal op- 
prefsion*. Foreign conquests then opened a door for de 


*_Dr Franklin, Dr. Price, and some others, have endeavoured to make 
the people in Britain think lightly of the consequences of .depopula~ 
tion; but the necefsary effects of decreasing the number of the people, by, 
diminithing the. industry of all who remain, as. briefly mentioned above, 
are distinctly specified in a difsertation by the Editor, (See account of the He- 
brides} Introduction p. 114,) which having been sent to Dr Price, he can— 
didly, acknowlegged he had written upon that subject teo hastily, and. new. 
Was Satisfied he had been wrong, 
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structive enterprises ; the population of Spain has gradual- 
ly diminifhed from twenty-five to lefs than eight millions of 
people *. That country, which was once a paradise, is now 
a desert}; and the pittance of money that the crown can 
squeeze from a deprefsed people, by forced and injudicious 
taxes, affords to it a revenue of not one-tenth of the 
sum it might now have enjoyed, had wisdom direc. 
ted the councils of the nation, at the time that their 
phrenzy made them believe that the lofs of a few of their 
poor people was of little consequence. 


* The twenty-five millions of people here mentioned, respects the time 
ef Philip 11. of Spain. From the time of Augustus, til] that last periods. 
the conquest of Spain by the Goths and the Moors, and the continual 
‘wars carried on inthat kingdom, had diminifhed the on from fifty 
te twenty-eight millions 

+ On few subjects.do mankind in general judge more fallaciously thania 
what respects the fertility of countries, or their capability of sustaining a 
great number of people. Places that at present produce next to nothing, not 
even forthe sustenance of domestic animals, may be made by human ine 
dustry, where a numerous people are collected together, to produce in a 
fhort time as abundant crops as cam be found in any part of the globes 
‘There are many and extensive fields in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 
whose whole produce, only a few years ago, was not worth sixpence ag 
acre, that now afford the most abundant crops, and let from three to six 
pounds an acre, of rent. This is an undeniable proof ef the power of fere 
tilizing a country, by means of concentered population. 

It is more wonderful still that land, which has been by human industry 
rendered fertile and productive, fhould, by the absence of man, and the 
slackening of his industry, become once more barren and steril as at firsts 
The land of Palestine that once supported such a number of people, as 
must have covered even its hills with habitations, is now so complgely 
barren, that not a hundtedth part of its then population, can find a scanty 
subsistence from its ungracious soil. 

In like manner, Spain, which by all ancient authors has been celebrae 
ted for its amazing fertility, and which, while it contained a population iz 
Itself, alone, of fifty millions of people, easily found subsistence, and te 
spare, for immense foreign armies ; now that its people are dwindled te 
cight millions, it has lest its fertility inayet higher degree ; so that these 
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If them depopulation be the necefsary consequence of 
injudicious laws ; and if national debility, and fiscal pos 
verty, be the unavoidable consequences of depopulation, 
even in the most fertile countries : if, on the other hand} 
a strict attention: to guard the interests of the people, 
will, alone, be sufficient to clothe with hamlets the most 
inhospitable desert, <.nd- to diffuse wealth and happinefs 
among a numerous people,—irresistible national strength, 
and an abundant fiscal revenue, must be the natural and 
unavoidable consequences; as the examples I have pro- 
duced clearly thow. 

Is it pofsible for administration to turn their minds to 
any subject that is more deserving their maturest consi« 
deration, than that which I now so strenuously recom 
mend to their notice ? Now is the time to do it with ef: 
Sect. What proposition can be more plain, than that re+ 
venue is the offspring of population and wealth? and that 
of course every law which tends to diminifh the number 
of the people, or to retard their acquisition of wealth, 
necefsarily dries up the sources of fiscal revenue ? Nothing 
sure can be more plain ; yet from the inattention that is 
bestowed upon this subject, by men in the executive de- 
partments of government, and by those who are not in it, 


eight millions, though. poorly fed, are obliged to have recourse to fore gn 
countries, to which heaven, as they would say, had been pleased to grant 
a more fertile soil, for a supply of food. Such is the influence. of MAN in 
this u..iverse, that when free to exercise his natura] faeulties, and protec 
ted from the depredations of others, he can even create, as-it were, a new 
earth for himself, make the most barren soil abundantly to supply his wants, 
and the most unhospitable climate become subservient to his.will. It is not soil 
or climate. but liberty and protection alone, whichcan ever produce abundance. 
Let not, therefore, a country be abandoned; because it is now considered 
as barren. Let us not fear that ever provisions will fail, where the hands 
ef man: are free, and. where his: industry is- not. checked by injudicious 


laws. 
VOL. Xi. E 
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it would seem that neither of them are able to compre- 
hend the force of this plain mode of reasoning. 

I have often said, nor can it be too often repeated, that 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland offer natural sour, 
ces of population, manufactures, and trade, and conse- 
quently revenue, that no other part of the Britith domi- 
‘nions can ever equal; and a time .will no doubt come, 
when the nation will avail itself of these natural advan- 
tages ; but how long it may be before this takes place, 
no one can tell. Many ages had elapsed before the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, from advantages similar in kind, 
though greatly inferior in degree, came to be the wonder 
of the universe. Innumerable harbours in the Highlands. 
and Isles which have no bar but those that ill judged laws 
create, offer a facility of intercourse between every part 
of the country and another, and with all the world, that 
are known no where else. Level straths lead from these 
harbours into the very heart of the country, in some places 
acrofs the whole island, that offer an ynequalled facility 
of intercourse by land. Inexhaustible streams of water, 
which, from the amgzing height of fall, would, under 
proper management, have a power over machinery, next 
to infinite, would give to manufactures there, an unrival- 
led advantage over all others. The sterility of the-coun- 
try is nothing; it is more fertile than Appenzel, more 
easily preserved from the destructive ravages of the ele- 
ments than Holland ; and were a free intercourse per- 
mitted by the laws, in coal and in grain *, it would be- 
come a sure market for the produce of some of the more 
fertile districts in Britain, which are better calculated for 


* Not only are the salt laws opprefsive,—many others are equally inju- 
dicious. Among others, by the late corn act, it is in the power of any 
customhouse officer stationed there, to starve neatly half a million of 
people for want of food, almoswhen he pleases! 
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agriculture than manufactures. Halifax, Wakefield, a“ 
Leeds, enjoy only a few of the advantages that the coun- 
tries I now describe pofsefs in perfection; and the in- 
fluence of these markets is felt for hundreds of miles a- 
round them. It is those alone who have seen and com- 
pared the natural capabilities of the two countries, whe 
can form an idea of the infinite disproportion that sub- 
sists between them; yet it is this country which nature 
has formed, as it were, with the sole view of thowing to 
what an astonifhing degree of perfection manufactures and 
trade may be carried. It is this very country our fhort 
sighted politicians despise, and by laws which nothing but 
ignorance could dictate, and insanity continue, is ren- 
dered a dreary solitude. The people, by aftificial re- 
straints, are deprived of the very means of subsistence, 
and driven in despair to seek for refuge elsewheré. While 
the heart bleeds for individual distrefs thus produced, it 
is impofsible to say whether contempt for the folly, or in- 
dignation at the atrocity of such proceedings fhould pre- 
vail. It is clear, however, that the minister who pafsive- 
ly and inadvertently permits these things to be done, is 
far lefs to blame than those are, who, seeing these great 
evils, are at no pains to develope to the minister and the 
nation at large, the alarming consequences of not afford+ 
ing timely redrefs of such intolerable grievances. 





NOTICES OF IMPROVEMENTS NOW GOING ON IN INDIA. 


"Tue benefits that would result to the community from a 
free correspondence carried on upon liberal principles, 
are inconceivably great. This is made particularly 
evident by the perusal of Dr Anderson’s cortespondence 
in India, the continuation of which I received by the 
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Raymond late from Madras. In every page of ‘iat 
correspondence, new facts are discovered, and siriking 
views of improvements suggested. The culture of the 
silk worm, over a very extensive tract of country, is al- 
ready in a great measure effected. And the opuntia is 
now reared in such abundance, as to afford no room to 
doubt, that when the cochineal insect arrives, it will soon 
become a general object of culture. Besides the white 
lac already mentioned, many other useful productions, by Dr 
Anderson’s influence, have been brought to Madras from 
China, Sumatra, and the other islands in the Indian 
ocean. And in these researches, many valuable plants 
have been discovered that never were suspected to be 
there, particularly the bread-fruit tree, which was supposed 
to be found no where else on the globe but in the South 
Sea islands. The general spirit with which these en- 
quiries are now carrying on in India, will appear from 
the following letters, which I willingly insert, from a full 
conviction that they will afford much pleasure to every 
well disposed mind. 


Sta, Mr R. Clerk dep. sec. to Dr James Anderson. 
Tue supercargoes at Canton, having, in consequence of 
an application made by this government at your recom- 
mendation, sent here, in the fhip General Abercrombie, 
eight boxes containing 200 tallow trees, and 200 lacquer 
trees. I am directed to acquaint you that the com- 
mander will be directed to deliver those plants to your 
charge. I am, Ge. 

Fort St George, Feb. 14: 1792. 


- , 


Dr James. Anderson, to the honourable Sir Charles Oakeley, 
bart. acting governor, and council, Madras. 
Howovrasxe Sirs, 

I am favoured with your notice of the arrival of trees, 

which are no doubt those I recommended to be sent from 
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China ; but as it appears by your correspondence with Dr 
Berry that you disapprove of a botanical garden, and ex- 
pect that he will only take care of the nopals, 1 am totally 
at a lofs how to dispose of them. 

I can only say that the introduction of cochineal is a 

. distant object, and the garden at Marmalon-may be use- 
fully employed, as I have long ago stated to your board ; 
and as the honourable the court of directors have approved, 
in ordering these plants from China, 1 am unable -to re- 
commend him to take care of them, till your farther plea- 
sure is known. 

As the gentlemen at the factory have se handsomely 
acquitted themselves, I must recommend that in your 
first letter to Canton you will desire plants of the can-la- 
chu and choui-la-chu, mentioned in my letter to your 
board, 24th November 1789, to be sent here. 

As there are now plantations of mulberries through the 
whole extent of the coast, and as it will be of good con- 
sequence to extend the cultivation of the hopal, at those 
places where it may be cultivated without any additional 
expence, I fhould be glad that you give directions to the 
postmaster general to receive letters, weighing eight ounces, 
which will enable me to transmit them. 

I expect that you will favour me with a list of the su- 
perintendants of mulberry plantations, and an account of 
the charges they have made. 1am, Ov. 

Fort St George, Feb. 15. 








Cha. N. White sec. to Dr James Anderson. 
Sir, 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 15th, inst. and to acquaint you that an application 
will be made to the supercargoes at Canton, agreeably to 
your recommendation, and that the postmaster will be di- 
rected to receive letters from you, fer the purpose you 
mention, in such number as may not increase the weight 
of the tappals beyond what has. been ordered, to prevent 
delay in conveyance of the posts. 

Mr Berry was directed not to put the company to any 
additional expence on account of the* botanical garden, 
until the court of directors fhall have signified their plea- 
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sure respecting that establithment ; and as the reception of 
China plants cannot be attended with any increase of 
charges, the honourable the governor in council approves 
of your recommending them to his care. 

You will be furnithed with a list of the mulberry plan- 
tations, and an account of their expences, when all the 
: superintendants have reported the information required of 
them by some late orders from government. I am, Gc. 

Feb. 18. 1792. 


—_—_—_ 
Dr James Anderson, to colonel Kydd, Bengal . 


Dear Sir, 

I nave the pleasure to send by captain Pitman, who has 
been obliging enough to take charge of them, six tallow 
trees, and six lacquer trees, lately arrived from China. 

I have not yet opened the box with the barometers you 
sent. As captain Kydd, and the gentlemen in Maifsore have 
been so nobly employed, I have not ventured to divert 
their attention ; but whenever the barometers can be at- 
tended to, in the mannér you have specified, the experi- 
ments of measuring the heights will no doubt enable a bet- 
ter judgement to be formed of what the different coun- 
tries are fittest for, than any thing we are yet pofsefsed of. 
Feb. 27. 1792. I am, &e. 

—_—_— 
Dr Yames Anderson, to captain Simpson, commanding the 

Srip General Abercrombie. 

Dear Sir, 

Unperstanpine that you mean to touch at every port on 
the Malabar coast, in your way to Bombay, I beg leave 
to trouble you with sixteen wine batkets, filled with three 
different kinds of nopal plants, that have been raised here 
for the culture of cochineal, (vz. ) from his majesty’s gar- 
den at Kew, from the French king’s garden on the isle of 
France, and from China. 

As the bafkets are filled, and closely packed with nopal 
branches, which can receive no injury, you may throw 
them into the fhip’s hold, or stow them away in any man- 
mer the least inconvenient, taking care only that they 
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may be readily come at, as I with you to distribute some 
at every place you touch at, to such persons as will under- 
take to plant them. 

I have likewise the pleasure to send you nine copies of 
the publications I have made on the subject. 

Sincerely withing you health and a happy voyage, 
March 7. 1792. I am, Ge. 


SS 
Captain Simpson, to James Anderson, esq. physician general, 

Dear Sia, 

I nap the pleasure of receiving your letter, of yesterday’s 
date, with nine sets of each of your publications, accom- 
panied with a request that I would take charge of sixteen 
wine bafkets filled with three different kinds of nopals, 
that have been raised in your garden at Madras for the 
. eulture of cachineal. 

I most chearfully accept the charge, and thall not fail to 
distribute a part of each sort, with a set of your publica- 
tions, along the Malabar coast, and at Bombay, to such 
persons as I judge will pay attention to a plant so easily 
brought forward, and that ultimately may prove so advan- 
tageous to that side of India. 

I fhall hereafter have the pleasure of acquainting you in 
what situation, and with whom I have placed them, and 
have not the smallest doubt of their succeeding perfectly 


te your wifhes. 1 have the honour to be Sir, Ge. 
March %. 1792. 


Dr James Anderson, to the honourable Sir Charles Oakeley, 
bart. acting governor and council. 
Honovraste Sirs, 
By captain Simpson, who brought the tallow and lacquer 
trees in safety from China, I have sent to the Malabar 
coast five cart loads of nopals, chiefly of the sort that 
came from Kew garden, and having a perfect reliance on 
the integrity and attention of this gentleman, I have the 
honour to inclose the copy of his answer to me, which you 
will be pleased to transmit to the government at Bombay, 
with a requisition on your part, that the plants captain 
Simpson delivers be properly taken care of, as there can 
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be no doubt that, sooner or later, the cochineal insect wilt 
be sent. from America to this coufitry, and it will be of 
great consequence to have plants every where in readinefs 
for their reception. 4 

On the 18th November 1789, I had a promise from 
your board of obtaining from Sumatra trees of that 
country, but to this hour have heard nothing more of the 
matter—what this silence can be owing to, I am at a lofs 
to say, as Mr Crisp, governor of Bencoolen, is reputed to 
have much attention to subjects of this nature. 

As the fhip Asia is about to sail for that island, I beg 
leave again to request your attention to my letter of the 12th 
November 1789, and having it it contemplation to pro- 
mote an attention to the culture of the bread-fruit tree, I 
am induced to request you will particularly specify two 
kinds of bread-fruit trees, which captain Lewis of that es- 

tablithment tells me grow there, and are mentioned in 
Marseden’s history of Sumatra, under the iy: names 
of Sookoon and Calawee. I am, Gc. 

March 12. 1792. 


Mr R. Clerk, to Dr James Anderson. 
Sir, 
I am directed by the governor in eouncil, to acknowledges 
the receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, and to ac- 
quaint you that letters will be written to the gentlemen at 
Bombay and fort Marlbro’, agreeably to your request. 
March 14. 1792. I am, oe. 


To be ow occastonally. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue favour of Liberalis is come to hand; but perhaps it is rather a little 
too late to answer fully the intentions.of the writer... Postage not paid. g 

The observatiors ot Sam. Bombfoell are received; but they seem to be 
at present unnecefsary, as the event to which they a!lude has actually tae 
ken place, and no person has exprefsed difsatisfaction at it, which fhows 
that the remarks of this writer are very just;—but it is unnecefsary to 
combat a fhadow. His farther correspondence will be very acceptable, 

The observations of 4. B. fhall have a place as soon as conveniency 
will permit. 

The third letter of Trader Political is received. 

The verses by W G. arc received, and fhail be applied as he desires. 


Many acknowledgements still deferred for want of room. 





